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number several editions, which have been reprinted from the American 
Journal of Education, or of several volumes printed before the Journal 
and afterward incorporated in it. The useful index to the Journal 
published at Washington in 1892 should have a place on the list. The 
pamphlet will be of use to all students and teachers and of value to a 
future biographer. 

In Studies in Education Professor Earl Barnes has gathered the ten 
numbers which he printed at Leland Stanford under the same title, 
July 1896-April 1897. Child-study is the almost exclusive topic. The 
index records six helpful bibliographies of various phases of this work. 
The most notable are those on child-study, children's plays, and 
chronological list of the published work of G. Stanley Hall. 

J. I. Wyer 

New York State Library 
Albany, N. Y. 



Latin Inscriptions. By W. M. Lindsay. Allyn & Bacon. 

This handbook is divided into four chapters. I. "The Earliest 
Period and the Beginning of Literature;" II. "The Period of the 
Republican Literature;" III. "The Age of Cicero and the Early 
Empire, Classical Latin;" IV. "Imperial and Late Latin." Mr. 
Lindsay has devoted ninety-four pages to the first two chapters, and 
the remaining twenty-six pages to the inscriptions of the classical and 
imperial Latin, a ratio which seems well taken, since it is almost 
impossible to treat the downward progress of the language from 
inscriptions. 

Mr. Lindsay selects and treats the inscriptions illustrating the his- 
tory of the language in a historical and chronological way, side by side 
with the literature of the country. This meets a want long felt but 
never until now filled. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon this 
historical development. Again Mr. Lindsay does not give us an array 
of rules showing this development of the language, but the specimens 
themselves in an excellent historical setting with elaborate, scholarly, 
and instructive notes. 

It is certainly not the notes to which objection can be made, but 
rather to the form of the inscriptions themselves. Perhaps Mr. Lind- 
say wished to present the inscriptions in as simple a form as possible, 
but it seems to me that the student who gains an insight into Latin 
inscriptions only from this book and has not access to the C. I. L. 
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(Corpus Lnscriptiorum Latindruni) would be greatly misled. For 
example, inscriptions are written in capital letters, with stops, and 
simple abbreviations, so why not follow the original as much as pos- 
sible ? Inscription 41, Lindsay, is written " M. Claudius M. f. Mar- 
celus Consol iterum," retaining only the letters of the similar inscrip- 
tion in C. I. L., I, 539, which is M • CLAVDIVS • M • F • MAR- 
CELVS • CONSOL • ITERVM. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his preface, says that a student sometimes will learn 
more from merely turning over the pages of a book of this kind than 
from rules, just as the successive pictures of a panorama are often more 
instructive than the showman's lecture. After this statement it seems 
almost imperative to have the representation of the inscription approxi- 
mate the original, for, of course, one would not expect or wish a fac- 
simile. 

In a book entitled Latin Historical Inscriptions, by G. Rushforth, 
of St. John's College, the introduction sets forth the common usages 
in Latin monumental inscriptions of the best period, such as stops, 
size of letters, accents, abbreviations, etc. A similar introduction pre- 
ceding the exact picture of the inscription would be a valuable addi- 
tion to this most excellent little book. 

The book, however, is excellent and enables younger students to 
realize the value of inscriptions as historical evidence, a truth about 
which they hear so much and which they have so little opportunity of 
verifying. 

Grace M. Jackson 

The University of Chicago 



A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary E. Phillips. Lon- 
don : George Bell & Sons. 
This book is prefaced with an introduction by Professor A. Weiss, 
of the Military Academy at Woolrich, and in it he calls attention to 
the great advance in the methods and materials for the study of Ger- 
man in all the European countries. He might well have added that 
the same is even more true in America. This rapid development calls 
for just such a book as this, and one of its special merits is, according 
to Professor Weiss, its freedom from all religious or political bias. 
Miss Phillips has produced a very serviceable manual, and has demon- 
strated a thorough acquaintance with the Germans and their literature. 
With the earlier periods, she deals probably more fully than the scope 



